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ECENT students of American conditions have pointed 

to the fact that the United States has reached adult 
maturity in its social, economic, and civic life. The Ameri- 
can dioceses of the Catholic Church similarly have reached 
a maturity in their emergence from pioneer and missionary 
conditions. The physical plant of the Church has been 
built by our forefathers, and the program of teaching the 
gospel, of educating the children, of caring for the sick and 
the unfortunate has been well-rounded out through the sacri- 
fices of our lay people, our religious, and our clergy. The 
Church is a great and going concern, organized to reach 
every nook and corner of our vast territory, ready with a 
physical plant and with professional workers to care for the 
multifarious spiritual needs of its people and ready to do 
every necessary work of corporal and spiritual charity. 

All of this growth and maturing of the Church has not 
been evident to the generality of the American people. 
There has been little understanding outside the Church that 
this growth has involved the effective use of a vast body of 
theology, philosophy, and social science applicable to life 
in a democratic and industrial civilization. There has been 
little understanding of the technical advance of the Catholic 
workers in the field of education, hospital service, social 
service, etc., based on the eternal truths laid down by Christ 
for the guidance of His Church until the end of time. 

That the general public is still unaware of the progress 
made by the Church is brought home in a shocking manner 
through the religious prejudice exhibited when a Catholic 
candidate seeks the office of the Presidency. It is similarly’ 
made evident when a radio priest arouses antagonism in 
high places because he dares to add to his statement of prin- 
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ciples an effort to develop some phases of a program of so- 
cial economics. It is well known in the field of education 
as well as charity that the present most effective weapon 
against the Church is the adroit use of a contemptuous si- 
lence concerning the work of the Catholic schools and of the 
Catholic charitable organizations. 

Perhaps Catholics themselves are to blame that our emer- 
gence in the good opinion of our neighbors has been slow 
and painful. In the field of education, in philosophy, in 
sociology, in charity we have practiced a type of humility 
and of understatement that naturally leads to a disregard 
of our achievements. 

In Catholic charities we have the only solid program for 
the relief of the poor and of the unfortunate. For more 
than nineteen hundred years we have proceeded in applying 
this program, the principles of which were laid down for us 
in the three years of the public life of Christ, particularly in 
the Sermon on the Mount, in the tragedy on Calvary, and 
in the commission given the Church on Pentecost. Our 
saints, both men and women, have won crowns of everlasting 
glory in developing and applying these principles of charity. 
Witness St. Stephen who fed the poor of the Church in the . 
days immediately following Christ’s Ascension. Witness the 
glorious life of the Church during the centuries of the cata- 
combs. Remember the monastic charity of the Dark Ages 
which was the only bright spot in otherwise gloomy cen- 
turies. Remember a Francis of Assisi who, for the love of 
the Crucified Savior, established for all future generations 
the practice of visiting the poor in their homes and of caring 
for the sick and the aged in their own habitations. Remem- 
ber that the founder of modern social service was the almoner 
to the French king, St. Vincent de Paul, who defined and 
applied practically every important principle of modern so- 
cial service, who was the first to distinguish the professional 
social worker’s place as well as that of the volunteer, and 
who first practised continuous charity intended to lead peo- 
ple out of poverty into lives of social independence. 

In the early nineteenth century, out of a university 
‘atmosphere befogged by the after-affects of the French 
Revolution and cursed with a materialistic philosophy, 
there arises an humble French scholar who insists upon 
the necessity for personal responsibility in living and who 
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places spiritual values above all others. This man sets up 
personal service as the motif of charity and puts forth as 
the purpose of charitable work the spiritual progress of 
the poor and of the unfortunate. For more than a hundred 
years the Society of St. Vincent de Paul has followed these 
principles defined by this man, Frederic Ozanam. 

But why is the emergence of the Catholic charities so 
slow? Why do we seem to put more effort into getting 
degrees, developing techniques, and learning a new termin- 
ology when our own glorious history, our own philosophy, 
and our own principles of charity have perennial applica- 
tion? Why are we buffeted in our program by each latest 
declaration on Federal and state doles? Why is our pro- 
gram disturbed when we may stand foursquare on princi- 
ples which cannot be assailed? Why in the local councils 
of charities and relief are our voices heard so faintly that 
policies and tendencies of the most harmful type go un- 
challenged in their public statement and in the practices 
of public relief agencies and of private philanthropic or- 
ganizations? 

The world will never enthuse over the principles of 
charity laid down by the Master. It will always oppose 
the principles of ethics implied in Catholic charity. It will 
never appreciate the necessity of personal service and per- 
sonal sacrifice. It can never understand the Catholic phi- 
losophy of pain and suffering. Again, it will never admit 
that poverty, as such, may involve greater blessings than 
riches. It will never admit that riches are a trusteeship 
and if held in any other spirit will result in pain and sorrow 
and disillusionment. 

It is not popular now to insist that sin, after all, is the 
greatest of all evils in the world. Sin—the very word has 
dropped out of the language of the day. When the Vin- 
centians insist upon regular church attendance, when they 
do puzzlingly generous things to rectify an unlawful mar- 
riage, when they go to great length to prevent sin, their 
program is not understood. That the prevention of one 
mortal sin is a victory of years of unselfish Vincentian 
service is to state a matter which is absolutely misunder- 
stood both in its motive and in its ideals of service. 

Personal service and personal sacrifice, those cardinal 
principles of all Catholic participation in charitable en- 
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deavor, continue to be terms unknown. The member of 
tthe Society of St. Vincent de Paul, who in his two or three 
years apprenticeship has not learned these lessons of per- 
sonal service and personal sacrifice, has not learned the 
basic principle of the Society and has failed to understand 
the meaning of Catholic charity. Philanthropy is indeed 
a weak word when set next to sacrifice. Federal grants 
and doles and local work relief programs are indeed shams 
covering the failure of an economic and social system which 
has overlooked in man the image of his Maker. 

What then is the challenge of today? 

1. The world must once again recognize the fact that man 
is possessed of an immortal soul which shall never die. It 
must once again recognize the fact that Christ suffered and 
died to save this immortal soul of man. Obviously, these 
facts define the motive of the Vincentian in his service to 
the poor. They place an undying value on every life and 
make a privilege of the service which the Vincentian renders 
the poor. They make the granting of food, clothing, and 
shelter only a means to an end. 

2. May I say with all the emphasis possible that mortal sin 
is and always will be the greatest evil in human life. The 
Vincentian must face its existence with no dodging of the 
facts. The principle of the prevention of sin is the finest re- 
sponsibility in all our work. ‘ 

3. Man is possessed of the most precious and at the same 
time the most troublesome of all good gifts—a free will— 
and we, as Vincentians, must bring that will into harmony 
with the laws of an Infinite Wisdom. The Ten Command- 
ments are universal and everlasting in their binding power, 
and their sanctions continue to be an inescapable fact in 
spite of all the fleeting doctrines of modern philosophers and 
so-called social scientists. 

4. The rebuilding of character must be a principle of life 
and of action for every Vincentian. The poor must be led 
out of their poverty by removing their present ills and sup- 
plying their needs, but more important than any immediate 
relief is the rebuilding of character and morale that will en- 
able families and individuals to again become socially inde- 
pendent. and competent. The character-destroying results 
of doles, of unemployment, and of reducing the physical re- 
sistance must be offset by positive character-building influ- 
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ences. Family solidarity and personal independence of the 
individual must be reéstablished if we are not to become a 
nation of spiritually bankrupt people. 

5. We need the recognition by the Vincentian that every 
change in social life and in economic conditions produces new 
responsibilities and new opportunities. It is the duty of the 
Vincentian to adjust the service which he gives to the par- 
ticular needs of the day as well as to the condition of the 
families and individuals he serves. The only permanent 
thing in life is change. 

6. The Vincentian must personally recognize his own re- 
sponsibilities and the constant change which is taking place 
in them. His personal service as well as sacrifice must be 
accompanied by his own spiritual growth and by the dis- 
covery and use of new spiritual values in life. 

7. We need a new St. Thomas More to map out a new 
Utopia in which our unfortunate neighbor will hold a 
higher place in the scheme of things. The payment of our 
taxes can never dismiss our responsibility to work for a 
better social system in which poverty will exist only with 
difficulty. The State may accept the responsibility for cer- 
tain aspects of the care of the poor, but the ideal will be for 
the State to provide general conditions that ‘prevent poverty 
from getting a foothold and at the same time permit of pri- 
vate and personal charity in which the generosity of the 
giver reaches its object in the soul to be saved. 

The challenge of the present day suggests a number of 
questions which the Vincentian may well ask of himself. 
Perhaps my hearers will want to restate these questions in 
the light of their own local situations. 

1. How shall we as Vincentians relearn in 1935 the fun- 
damental principles of the Society and adopt the spirit of 
Frederic Ozanam in carrying forward our personal service 
to the poor? How shall we relearn the principle that “no 
work of charity is foreign to the Society,” concentrating our 
energies on those we are fitted to serve and serving especially 
those in American family life most neglected by all other 
agencies of relief? 

2. How shall we as Vincentians clarify our understand- 
ing of the most pressing needs of the poor, refusing to be 
drawn here and there by the mouthings of the wise? Hold- 
ing a deaf ear to the tinkling cymbals of philanthropy and 
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social service, how shall we redefine our work in terms of 
local needs and a service to our neighbors who have fallen 
victims to the robbers of religion, morality, and the sanctity 
of the family. 

3. How shall we train our members to understand the 
constantly occurring changes in industry, government, and 
social life? How shall we train our members to understand 
the new techniques developed by our contemporaries, so that 
we may bring to the poor efficient and effective relief? How 
shall we make every last member of the Society appreciate 
that there are numerous services in the relief of the sick, the 
solution of family relations difficulties, occupational guid- 
ance, the management of family funds, the overcoming of 
employment difficulties, health matters, mental hygiene prob- 
lems, all of which are the causes of poverty which the grant- 
ing of grocery tickets or the payment of rent will not re- 
place? 

4. How shall we turn the young men of our conferences 
to an understanding of the meaning and beauty of the word 
“conference,” and then in the centenary year of the writing 
of our Rule, face us back to the five cardinal principles of 


I. Self-denial. 
II. Christian prudence. 
IIT. Love of our neighbor and zeal for the sal- 
vation of souls. 
IV. Humility. 
V. Brotherly love. 


Do we see in this the spiritual challenge, old but ever new? 

5. Are we ready to make a sincere and earnest effort to 
face the problem of personal sanctification through the 
great privileges and opportunities of the Society? We need 
not show the good works of our right hand to a proud and 
slothful left hand. Personal sanctification means personal 
sacrifice and prayer and also the prayers of our poor to help 
build character in the Vincentian. 

Slowly but surely we hope the world will recognize the 
principle of Vincentian service. No, you cannot call our 
service an “inefficient volunteer” service, when the older 
Vincentians without college degrees or long case-studies have 
solved most intricate problems by common sense and a 
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simple adherence to the rules of the Society. For one hun- 
dred and two years a gigantic world organization for charity 
has been growing in the spirit of the Church. Modestly we 
have done our work, and unlike the people of this world we 
have failed to advertise its true inwardness and have al- 
lowed the critic to misunderstand and misinterpret us. 

And yet we have stood by, doing our work undaunted and 
unafraid, with the spectacle of the breakdown of private 
relief all around us. .The struggle of governments and poli- 
ticians to give relief as a palliative for the dangers of Com- 
munism and Socialism has only spurred us on to carry larger 
loads and to extend our service. With every year our work 
has grown and with every new turn of the times the power 
and beauty of the Society has been made evident to Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike. What is the power which helps us 
meet great emergencies, helps us give needed aid to the poor, 
helps us to hold our membership, in spite of every discour- 
agement? The answer must be found in the challenge of the 
supernatural. The Master came into the world when the 
majority of men were slaves, when women were in bondage, 
and when the theory of government was the idea that might 
makes right. Down through the ages the challenge of Chris- 
tian charity has been one of personal self-denial, personal 
service, and personal surrender to the law of the Master. 
He who fed the multitudes of Galilee with bread for the 
body has been feeding the peoples of the world with the 
Bread of Life in our world depression. 

The challenge to spiritual values is the model of the 
Master exemplified in the life of the Vincentian. Tomorrow 
night you shall go two by two down the alleys and up into 
the garrets of your neighborhood. You will find sorrow and 
fear and hunger, yes, and vice. You will see the hand of 
God in it all. You will act as His agent to bring the poor 
of soul and body back to Him in His Sacraments. You will 
do this all as your answer to the world and to sin. And you 
will make yourself the willing sacrifice that out of your will- 
ing service there will come a return of the lost sheep to Him 
who seek those who are lost in the highways of spiritual 
poverty. 

May we close with this: There is a passage in Our Lord’s’ 
last discourse which sets up our values in the poor and the 
Vincentian alike. “If any man love Me, he will keep My 
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word, and My Father will love him and We will come to him 
and make Our abode with him.” You are Temples of the 
Holy Ghost. Every child and the very poorest of the poor 
shares this sublime honor. As we see these Temples rebuilt, 
there comes a new interpretation of spiritual values. As we 
see in our service to the poor our finest entertainment to 
the Infinite Guest of our own souls, we can foresee another 
world in which hunger and pain and sorrow will pass, and 
there will be only union in the Master. 


Youngsters in Crime 


WirtiraM F. X. GEOGHAN 
District ATTORNEY, BROOKLYN, NEw YORK 


An article reprinted from Columbus (Brooklyn), October, 1935. 


ECENTLY I saw a cartoon of a moving stairway la- 

beled, “The One-Way Road to Easy Money.” Aboard 
the stairway were hold-up men, embezzlers, swindlers, gang- 
sters, forgers, bandits and racketeers. At the foot of the | 
stairway a number of young men were clamoring to get 
aboard. None of them noticed that the stairway was arched 
at the top and dropped its criminal load behind the high 
walls of a prison. 

This isn’t a pleasant picture. The youth of our country 
should look at it, study it and think about it. It represents 
an extraordinary condition in a civilized country, a steady, 
swiftly-operating machine that leads to our penitentiaries 
and crowds our prisons. The picture should serve as a warn- 
ing, especially to the large army of young men and boys who 
are engaged in criminal pursuits, and who are trying to get 
their feet upon this moving stairway. 

Most of these young men learn too soon that crime does 
not pay. They think it will bring them easy money, but at 
the end of it all they find that it was hard money, and very 
> little of it at that. 

The most discouraging part of the crime situation in our 
country is that so many boys and young men are engaged in 
it. It wouldn’t be so bad if these youths were committing 
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petty offenses. Unfortunately the most serious crimes, those 
involving violence, bloodshed and murder, are committed by 
young men under twenty-five years of age. In Brooklyn, in 
the year 1934, thirty-six per cent of those who were sen- 
tenced, after conviction by plea or trial, for the commission 
of serious crimes were between sixteen and twenty-one years 
of age, and twenty-four per cent were between twenty-one 
and twenty-five years of age. As the age increased the per- 
centage decreased. For example: Sixteen per cent were 
between the ages of twenty-six and thirty; fifteen per cent 
between the ages of thirty-one and forty, and six per cent be- 
tween the ages of forty-one and fifty. Only three per cent of 
those who were convicted and sentenced in the year 1934 
in Brooklyn were over fifty-one years of age. 

I am quite sure that these percentages would be found in 
any other part of our State and in fact throughout ‘the coun- 
try. 

Robberies are committed almost exclusively by young 
men under the age of twenty-five years. Of the eight men 
who recently robbed and murdered a railroad collector at 
the Avenue X Station of the Culvert Line in Brooklyn, all 
were under twenty-two years, with a single exception. Of 
the six apprehended, five already had criminal records. 

The splendid work of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment in running down criminals was again exemplified in 
this case. The murderers had left the scene of the crime 
without leaving a single clue behind them, and yet within 
forty-eight hours after the robbery and murder the police 
rounded up six of the gang. 

Throughout the night on which they were arrested I 
questioned them and the questioning continued until late 
the following afternoon. All admitted participating in the 
crime, but none of them would divulge who fired the shot 
that killed the collector. 

I had learned from experience that the criminal is rather 
vain and conceited, and, at times, loves to show off. Most of 
them have a liking for publicity. With this thought in mind, 
I brought into play a motion picture set-up, and had movies 
made of the youths telling their story to me. I had ques- 
tioned each of them individually at the police station, but 
for the first time I had the youngest of them, a boy, seven- 
teen years of age, tell the story of the robbery in the presence 
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of his companions and point out the boy who fired the shot 
that caused the death of the collector. 

I was dumbfounded, however, when, for the first time, the 
young lad who fired the shot told me if I gave him an oppor- 
tunity he would tell the story himself. He wanted to appear 
before the moving picture camera while it clicked away. He 
did so. This was the first time that we secured evidence that 
could be used to prove who fired the fatal shot. 

A great array of reasons has been marshaled to account 
for the participation of youth in crime, such as the sale of 
firearms, tacit glorification of crime in movies, drugs, display 
of wealth by those possessing it, a persistent frontier-like 
laxness of business methods, the automobile, the over-privi- 
leged child, the under-privileged child, lewd and indecent 
stage performances, the coddling of the convict, the growth 
of our urban center and the lack of religious training. 

If I were asked, however, which I considered the most 
important reason of those assigned I should say, lack of re- 
ligious training. As the twig is bent so the tree will grow. 
The future happiness of the child depends almost entirely 
upon how it is reared. One who has been brought up in a 
good home and who has had a thorough religious training 
in the early years of his life, through youth and manhood, 
rarely ever goes wrong. In my twelve years in the District 
Attorney’s Office I have seldom found a boy or girl charged 
with a serious crime who was faithful in his religious prac- 
tices. Religious denominational schools, in my opinion, are 
the strongest bulwarks that the State can have for the 
preservation of law and order. Therein they learn that they 
must obey, not only divine mandates, but also all legally con- 
stituted lay authority. The greatest statutes that were ever 
enacted and handed down to man were the Ten Command- 
ments. If every person within a State obeyed them, al- 
though this is probably too much to expect, we could close 
our criminal courts and our jails and throw the Penal Law 
in the wastebasket. Yes, religious instruction and religious 
training mean everything in a community. It might be well 
for the high officers of our State, and other States, to keep 
this in mind in connection with the appropriation of moneys 
for the support of religious denominational schools. The 
more religious training is imparted, the less will be the crime 
bill in any community or in any State. 
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Crime among youth is not a problem unique to the City 
of New York. The commission of crimes in large numbers 
by young men has been nationwide. Indeed, so alarming 
has the problem grown that President Roosevelt, last De- 
cember, called a national conference of America’s leading 
criminologists in Washington, D. C., for the purpose of de- 
vising ways and means of leading the youth of the nation 
along the straight and narrow path. Governor Lehman, too, 
recently called a crime conference which will be held in the 
City of Albany from September 30th to October 2nd, of this 
year. This general interest in the crime problem is a reitera- 
tion of the declaration that we are our brother’s keepers. 

If the bricks of a building are not sound, the wall cannot 
be solid. So it is with the State which, after all, is made 
up of individuals. If we have been satisfied with flabby liv- 
ing and still flabbier thinking, and have been content to 
eliminate discipline from the home circle, it is small wonder 
we have been startled by the antics of what we call the law- 
less young. 

There always will be trouble when colts, neither bridle- 
wise nor broken, are hitched to the cart of over-hectic living. 

Our lawless young have had left to them very few of the 
invigorating frontier-like hardships that strengthened their 
forefathers. A great many of them are without the earlier 
material incentives for toil, and sometimes even without the 
opportunity. They have had thrust on them more liberty 
than their undeveloped wills can withstand. ‘They have 
stood without a clear-cut purpose in life because their par- 
ents before them have become somewhat attuned to present- 
day modes of living. 

So today the first duty of a father is to know his child. 
He must be reminded that his child is most helpless during 
its infancy, most malleable during its youth, and is most in 
need of intimate personal understanding and intelligent per- 
sonal guidance by those to whose care he has been entrusted. 

The gulf that has widened between the two generations 
must be bridged, as it is being bridged by many a God- 
loving, thoughtful and fair-minded father of today. 

There is a price for parenthood, and it must be paid. 
The failure of this present troubled generation has been the- 
failure of home influence, the tendency of the parent to avoid 
and evade the deeper responsibilities of parenthood, a flabby 
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and new-fangled disregard for home discipline, a hands-off 
attitude toward the child during the most plastic and forma- 
tive period of all its career and the delusive feeling that a 
civilization which we regard as highly organized should have 
some mysterious hypnotic influence over the child still in 
the cradle. 

The one vital influence over our citizens-to-be is the in- 
fluence of mothers and fathers and when mothers and fathers 
are too self-indulgent, too absorbed in their own money- 
making and amusements, too blind to realize the conse- 
quences of selfishness, too dull to see the need for a hygiene 
of the mind and soul as well as of the body, then it is only 
natural that out of the general ferment among the young 
should rise a crime wave that is shocking us back into the 
saner methods of life. 

Let us drive home at least to the youth of Brooklyn the 
knowledge of the fact that just as surely as they commit a 
crime they will be caught and once they are caught, justice 
will be swiftly meted out to them. Let us drive from their 
minds the popular impression that the authorities are so 
merciful as to give them a second chance after they have 
committed a serious infraction of the law. 





Can Prejudice Be Cured? 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


An appeal for a fairer estimation of the Negro, as published in the 
Interracial Review (New York), for August, 1935. 


HEN people talk about relations between the races, 

we find that they usually fall into one of two classes: 
those who believe that nothing can be done about race preju- 
dice; and those who believe that it can be cured, or at least 
greatly lessened. If the defeatists have their say, we might 
as well give up here and now: save our postage and printers’ 
bills, and wait comfortably for the end of the world. But 
as I am not in the waiting disposition, I shall employ a little 
paper and ink in explaining what I believe can be said about 
race prejudice, as a prelude to observing what can be done 
about it. 


PREJUDICE Is VOLUNTARY 


Race prejudice, since it is a moral evil, can be cured, as 
all moral evils can be cured. Race prejudice, as a moral 
evil, can never be entirely ‘eliminated from the world, any 
more than disease can be entirely eliminated, or vice. Tu- 
berculosis and drunkenness can be cured, by proper physical 
and spiritual treatment. But it is not likely that they will 
be entirely eliminated, at least in our generation. Certainly 
some disease and some vice will be always with us. But that 
is no reason for relaxing the warfare against disease and vice. 

Race prejudce is a moral evil—not a mere weakness or 
disease—because it is voluntary. That is seen from its 
name. Prejudice, from the Latin derivation of the word, is 
pre-judicium, a pre-judging of a case before the grounds for 
judgment are fully clear. It is not necessarily an unfavor- 
able judgment. I may be prejudiced in a person’s favor, 
just as I may be prejudiced to his disfavor. The evil of 
prejudice consists not in the nature of the judgment which 
I pronounce, but in the fact that I pronounce judgment 
ahead of time, before I have heard the witnesses in the case. 

A young man is hailed before some Dogberry of a coun- 
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try traffic magistrate for trial. His face is bleeding, his 
clothes are torn. On his confession, he is unable to give an 
account of the accident that has led to his arrest. “Drunk!” 
cries the magistrate, and sentences him without further ex- 
amination, to see whether he has on him any signs of liquor 
or not. The magistrate may be correct in his judgment; 
nevertheless he has sinned by anticipating the evidence. But 
if he is incorrect in his verdict, and attaches the stigma of 
drunken driving to a youth who has a proud record of so- 
briety, his “prejudgment,” his act of “prejudice,” proves 
glaringly the sinfulness of such a procedure. 

Our Saviour, Jesus Christ, raises His voice emphatically 
against the sin of prejudgment, not on one but on many 
occasions. The people to whom He spoke were a people 
badly afflicted with the habit of race prejudice, of prejudg- 
ing people on account of their race. “Judge not, that you 
may not be judged,” He says in the Sermon on the Mount 
(St. Matthew, vii, 1, ff.). “For with what judgment you 
judge, you shall be judged: and with what measure you 
mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

Prejudice, therefore, is a voluntary act, an act of judg- 
ing. It is something that I can do or cannot do, as I will. 
I am not obliged to make judgments, nor are judgments born 
with me. They are the product of my own free choice. I 
can make them or refrain from them as I choose. 


CAUSES AND OCCASIONS OF PREJUDICE 


The act of prejudice, or forejudgment, by which in our 
own minds we condemn a person to inferiority, is distinct 
from the emotions and misconceptions that bring about such 
a mistaken judgment. These are the causes or occasions of 
prejudice, rather than the act of prejudice itself. I may be 
so completely misinformed as to my neighbor, that I honestly 
believe him to be worthless, and judge him accordingly. 
Nevertheless, my judgment is sinful, if I do not take the 
pains to inquire into the truth before forming the judgment. 
And if my judgment affects his life and person, I must not 
only take pains, I must take extraordinary pains, must in- 
vestigate thoroughly and patiently. I cannot rightly rely 
upon mere hearsay or current opinion or the words of inter- 
ested parties. 

Still less can my emotions and feelings excuse me from 
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guilt in the matter of false judgment. True, I cannot al- 
ways overcome my emotions. They rise up in me in spite of 
all my efforts to master them. Some of them may arise 
from impressions of early childhood, and a thousand other 
causes. But the fact that I do feel strong emotion when my 
fellowman is concerned should be a warning to me, instead 
of an excuse. It should put me on my guard against rash 
judgment. I should say: “because my instinctive feelings 
are so strong, I should take care not to be led by them, but 
to investigate the facts, and see if there is any ground for 
such feelings, especially since I am using them to excuse 
myself from a burdensome duty.” 


EFFECTS .OF PREJUDICE 


What makes our responsibility so grave in the matter of 
race prejudice, is that this type of forejudgment has such 
serious effects. When you judge a single individual to be 
inferior, it is bad enough, for a single soul is worth the whole 
world besides. But when you condemn an entire race, some 
twelve or thirteen millions of people to inferiority, the results 


of your rash judgment are beyond all calculation. Unfavor- 
able judgments leap from mind to mind and from mouth to 
mouth. They take on flesh and blood in’ human conduct. 
Laws are passed on the basis of such rash judgments; mil- 
lions are thrown out of work; cruelty and the frustration of 
justice are condoned, all because of such pre-judicia or false 
forejudgments. Prejudices crystallize into established cus- 
toms and legal structures, into evil social institutions, which 
in turn create new prejudices, since people believe that the 
existence of such wrong institutions is a proof that these 
judgments are correct. Prejudices create doubt and despair 
in the minds of those who are the victims of them. Many a 
young man or woman has been started on the downward 
path by being too harshly judged. If a whole people feels 
that there is no hope for fair judgment, it loses self-respect, 
and asks what use there is in trying to conform to common 
standards of morality. If a race of people feels that nothing 
is expected of it save to be clowns and gamblers, why should 
they try to aim at anything higher? That they do aim at 
higher things, and attain them, in spite of such expectations, 
simply shows that human strength of character can overcome 
even the terrific weight of human prejudice. 
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SHOULD BE RECOGNIZED AS A SIN 


A great many plans have been devised for overcoming 
race as well as other forms of prejudice. Basic, however, 
to any attempt to combat prejudice is the recognition that 
prejudice is a sin, for the reason that it is a voluntary act, 
a deliberate closing of the mind to the truth. Hence we can 
succeed in combating prejudice only when we succeed in 
convincing people of their moral responsibility in yielding to 
it. We must ask the Holy Spirit, following the words of the 
Saviour, that He “convince the world of sin.”” We must rid 
people of the idea that prejudice is something to be proud 
of, to be condoned. We must teach people to pray for the 
grace to resist the temptation to prejudice. While the act 
of forejudgment, considered strictly in itself, is not a mortal 
sin, it may become mortal because of the evil effects foreseen 
and consented to. 


INSTRUCTION NEEDED 


At the same time, we need to be painstaking in studying 
out the passions, emotions, and misconceptions that entrap 
plenty of thoughtless people into the sin of prejudice. Those 
emotions and misconceptions cannot be removed by a mere 
declamation. Long and patient instruction is needed, in 
order that they may be laid aside, or at least so controlled 
that they: will not interfere with the judgment. For this . 
reason, the first of all prejudices to be overcome is the preju- 
dice on account of his race, that would deny a person even a 
hearing. The first towards recognizing a person as a human 
being, in the full sense of the term, is to listen to him and 
hear him present his side of the question. Our next step is to 
show to the prejudiced man how strongly his judgments have 
been affected not by reason, but by mere emotions or by 
downright misconceptions. 


CurE OF INJUSTICE 


But the combat against prejudice cannot stop with preju- 
dice. From its nature, it strives also to cure the effects of 
prejudice, those deprivations and injustices which prejudice 
has brought into human life. Without a direct warfare upon 
such injustices, the sincerity of the warfare against mere 
prejudice is apt to be questioned. It is only when these 
things are dragged out into the open that the true malignancy 
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of prejudice comes to light. The campaign for interracial 
justice, likewise, helps to show how much of what is rightly 
designated as essential inferiority is due to accidental condi- 
tions, lack of opportunity for decent living and self-improve- 
ment. For this reason the campaign against prejudice pro- 
ceeds along a two-fold front: (1) the campaign against 
prejudice itself, as a moral evil and as the fruit of uncon- 
trolled emotions, selfish greed and violence, or unanalyzed 
misconceptions; and (2) the campaign for interracial justice: 
against those deprivations which are the effect of prejudice, 
and often are the occasion of more prejudice, if left un- 
checked. 


PERSONAL EXAMPLE 


No method of combating prejudice is more effective than 
personal example. Actions speak louder than words. Every 
man or woman who goes out of his or her way to show a 
complete lack of prejudice in dealing with those of another 
race, is a focal point in his own person for the forces of light 
and truth. If his own personal example is the result, of a 


love for the unusual or ostentatious, but the fruit of genuine 
love of God and man, the effect of Divine grace that he has 
acquired through his own spiritual life and the Sacraments, 
such an example is infinitely. far-reaching. Its effect will be 
noticed long after he is dead and gone. Prejudice can be 


cured, if we use our natural reason and the gifts of God 
wherewith to cure it. 





The Two Creeds 


GERALD KERNAN, S.J. 
Reprinted from The Queen’s Work (St. Louis), for November, 1935. 


E Catholic creed is known to every, literate man and 
woman in the world. However, outside the Catholic 
Church, it is, regrettably, understood by only a few. The 
Communist creed is becoming more widely known as Com- 
munism reveals itself in publicity and in practice. 
Examined side by side, these two creeds are impressive. 
I have drawn the Communist creed, not from the writings of 
its enemies, but from the speeches of Lenin, from the official 
documents of the Soviet Republic—its marriage laws and 
legal code—from Marx and Stalin and Engels. 
Studied in parallel these two creeds disclose the wide 
breach between Catholicism and Communism. That Ca- 
tholicism is the positive, constructive theory of life, while 


Communism is the negative, destructive theory and practice. 
Here are the creeds: 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED THE COMMUNIST CREED 


1. I believe in God, 1. There is no God. 
2. the Father Almighty, 2. All power belong to the 
proletariat. 
3. Creator of heaven and 3. This earth came into ex- 
earth; istence of itself, and be- 
yond this earth there is 
nothing. 

. and in Jesus Christ, His 4. Christ, if such a man ever 

only Son, our Lord, existed, was merely a 
man, who taught per- 
nicious, non-Marxian 
doctrines. 

. Who was conceived by . Marriage is neither sa- 
the Holy Ghost, born of cred nor permanent nor 
the Virgin Mary, in any way more digni- 

fied than the union of the 
beasts of the field. 
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. suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was _ crucified, 
died, and was buried. 


. He descended into hell; 
the third day He rose 
again from the dead; He 
ascended into heaven, 
sitteth at the right hand 
of God, the Father Al- 
mighty; 

. From thence He shall 
come to judge the living 
and the dead. 


. I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, 


. the Holy Catholic 
Church, 


. the communion of saints, 


. the forgiveness of sins, 


6. 


12. 


. All 


Anyone who does not 
agree with and submit to 
the communist creed is 
to be “liquidated” as a 
class-enemy. 


. Death is the end of all 


existence; there is no 
hereafter; man is merely 
a cog in the economic 
machine, and his only 
reason for existence is to 
fit into this machine. 


. Marx and Lenin promise 


a paradise on this earth, 
once the capitalists are 
overthrown; punishment 
and reward after death 
are fictions invented by 
capitalists so that the 
proletariat will bear op- 
pression without revolt. 


. Nothing , exists except 


matter; there is no such 
thing as spirit; every- 
thing is explained by the 
evolution of matter. 

religions, and es- 
pecially the Catholic re- 
ligion, are instruments of 
the capitalists for the op- 
pression of the poor; re- 
ligion of every sort, and 
the very idea of God, 
must be wiped out. 


. There must be neither 


love of one’s neighbor 
nor mutual help; hatred 
and strife are what is 
needed. 

Everything that aids 
class warfare and the ex- 
termination of the ex- 
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13. the resurrection of the 13. 
body, 


14. and the life everlasting. 14. 
Amen. 


ploiters is right; every- 
thing that hinders it is 
wrong; there is no such 
thing as forgiveness for 
those who do not agree 
with us—only death. 
Man is an animal; once 
dead, he ceases to exist; 
it is folly to suffer in this 
life for hope of a reward 
in a life hereafter. 

The only thing that lasts 
forever is the truth of 
Marx’s teaching as inter- 
preted by Lenin. Work- 
men of the world, rise up 
and slaughter those not 
of your class! 





